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 $HE REPOSITORY. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

The August number of the London New Monthly 
Magazine, contains a highly interesting paper enti- 
tled ‘* Letters from the Levant.” We are unable to 
find room for more than the following pathetic nar- 
rative. The letter is dated at Smyrna. 

{ Middlesex Gazette. 

«On our return to the hotel, we found the 
landlord in a fiery dispute with two English gen- 
tlemen, who had just landed from a French 
brig in the bay. One was a fiue looking young 
man of about four or five and twenty, but appa- 
rently in the last stage of emaciation and dis- 
ease ; and his companion, rather more robust, 
was endeavoring to persuade the Italian host to 
give him quarters in the locanda. ‘I’his, how- 
ever, he obstinately refused, on the plea of the 
young gentleman’s illness, who was reclining, 
as we entered, on a sofa, in a state of enfeebled 
exhaustion, with sunken cheek and lustreless 
eye. Whilst the debate was proceeding, the 
landlord, with expressive shrugs, unfeelingly 
pointed to hs miserable appearance, and urged 
that, as a few days must terminate his existence, 
he should not only have the annoyance of his 
death and interment, but his establishment 
would lose its character, in the suspicious cli- 
mate of Smyrna, by an inmate having expired 
init. It was with difficulty that the elder gen- 
tleman procured permission for him to remain 
on the sofa whilst he went to seek more hospi- 
table quarters for him; he succeeded, however, 
and in the evening the invalid was removed to 
a house near St. Catharine’s Gardens, where he 
stretched himself on the bed from which he was 
never to rise, as he expired on the following day. 
The particulars of this story, as they were re- 
lated to us by his companion, combined witb 
the circumstances of his death, contained some- 
thing peculiarly melancholy and romantic. 

His name was W , and his father, a gen- 
tleman of opulent circumstances, is still resident 
in Dublin, where he was originally destined. for 
the profession of medicine, in the preparatory 
studies for which he had made considerable ad- 
vancement. It happened that in the hospital in 
which he was in the habit of attending clinical 
Jectures, and where a considerable portion of 
his time was spent, adjoined a private establish- 
ment for the care of insane patients, and the 
garden of the one was separated from the 
grounds of the other by a wall of inconsiderable 
height. One day, whilst lingering in the walks 
in the rear of the hospital his ear was struck 
with the plaintive notes of a voice in the adja- 








hesitation, and reflection o1 


| perfect simplicity: her disorder appeared to 





eent garden, which sang the melancholy Irish 


air of “ Savourneen Deelish ;” curiosity prompt- 
ed him to see who the minstrel was, and clam- 
bering to an aperture in the division wall, he 
saw immediately below him a beautiful girl, 
who sat in mournful abstraction beneath a tree, 
ylucking the leaves from a rosebud as she sang 
ce plaintive air. As she raised her head and 
observed the stranger before her, she smiled and 
beckoned him to come to her: after a moment's 
ihe consequence, 
he threw himself over the wall and seated him- 
self beside her. Her mind seemed in a state of 


have given her all the playful gentleness of 
childhood, and, as she fixed her dark expressive 
eyes on his, she weuld smile and caress him, 
and sing aver and over the song she was trilling 
when he had’ first heard her. Struck with the 
novelty of such a situation, and the beauty of 
the innocent and helpless being before him, 
W stayed long enough to avoid detection, 
and then returned by the same means he had 
entered the garden, but not till she had induced 
him to promise to come again and see her. 


The following day he returned and found her 
at the same spot, where she said she had been 
singing for a long time before, in hopes to at- 
tract his ear again. He now endeavoured to 
find out her story, or the cause of her derange- 
ment, but his efforts were unavailing, or her 
words so incoherent as to convey no connected 
meaning. She was, however, more staid and 
melancholy while he remained, with her, and 
smiled and sighed, and wept and sang, by turus, 
till it was time for him to again bid her adieu, | 
With the exception of those childlike wander- | 
ings, she betrayed no other marks of insanity ; 
her aberrations were merely playful and inno- 
cent; she was often sad and melancholy, but 
oftener lively and light spirited. 

Ww felt an excitement in her presence 
which he had never known before; she appear- 
ed to him a pure child of Nature, in the extreme 
of nature’s loveliness. She seemed not as one 
whom reason had deserted, but as a being who 
had never mingled with the world, and dwelt in 
the midst of its vice and defoxmity in primeval 
beauty and uncontaminated ignocence and af- 
fection. His visits were now anxiously repeat- 
ed and as eagerly anticipated by his interesting 
companion, to whom he found himself, almost 
involuntarily, deeply attached, the more so, per- 
haps, from the romantic circumstances of the 
case, and secresy, which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to maintain of the whole affair, so that 
no ear was privy to his visits, and no eye had 
marked their meetings. At length, however, 
the matter began to effect a singular change in 
the mind of the lady, which became more and 
more composed ; though still subject to wander- 
ings and abstraction ; but the new passion,which 
was daily taking possession of her mind, seem- 
ed to be eradicating the cause,or at least coun- 
teracting the effects of hermalady. ‘This alter- 
ation was soon visible to the inmates of the 
house, and the progress of her recovery was so 
rapid as to induce them to seek for some more 
latent cause, and tafwatch her frequent and pro- 
longed visits to the garden; the consequence 
was, that at their meeting an eye was on them, 











which reported the circumstance of W ‘s 
visit to the superior of the establishment: an | 





immediate stop was then put to her return, and | heard his distant hints with astonishment end 


the lady’s walks confined to another portion of 
the grounds. ‘The consequences were soon ob 
vious: her regret and anxiety served to recal 
her disorder with redoubled vigour, and she ea 
gerly demanded to be again permitted to see 
him. A communication was made to her pa 


rents, containing a detail of all the circumstan 
ces, her quick recovery, her relapse, the 


apparent cause of both; and after seme con 
ferences, it was resolved that W should be 
invited to renew his visits, and the affair be per 
mitted to take its natural course. He aecord- 
ingly repaired to the usual rendezvous, where 
she met him with the most impassioned eager- 
ness, affectionately reproached his absence, and 
welcomed bim with fond and innocent caresses. 
He now saw her as often as before, and a se- 
cond time her recovery was rapidly progressing, 
till at length she was so far restored that her 
parents resolved on removing her to her own 
home—and she accordingly bade adieu to the 
asylum. 4 





There were liere some circumstances which 
Mr. W ’s companion, Mr. R., related indis- 
tinctly, or of which I retain but an imperfect re- 
collection; and he who could alone have inform- 
ed me of them was gone to his long home be- 
fore | heard this singular story. It appeared, 
however, that, after some farther intercourse, 
he was obliged to be absent from Ireland for 
some time, and during that interval, the pro- 
gress of her mind to perfect collectedness con 
tinued uninterrupted; but her former memory 
seemed to decay with her disease, and she gra- 
dually forgot her lover. Long protracted ill- 
ness'ensued, und her spirits and constitution 
seemed to droop with exhaustion after their for- 
mer unhealthy excitement, till at length, after 
a tedious recovery from a series of relapses, her 
faculties were perfectly restored; but every 
trace of her former situation, or the events 
which had occurred to her during her illness and 
residence in Dublin, had vanished like a dream 
from her memory, nor did her family ever ven- 
ture to touch her feelings by a recurrence to 
them. 

In the mean time, W. returned, and eagerly 
flew to her embrace, afier so long a separation; 
her who had never passed from his thoughts 
and remembrance. Her family felt for him the 
warmest gratitude and affection, from the con 
sciousness that he had been the main instru 
ment in the restoration of their daughter; but 
the issue of this interview they awaited with 
the most painful suspense. She had long ceased 
to mention his name, or betray any syMpton of 
recollecting him. Ile seemed to have passed 
from her memory with the other less important 
items of her situation, and this moment was 
now to prove to them whether any circumstance 
could make the stream of memory roll back to 
this distracted period of her intellect. From 
the shock of that interview W never reco- 
vered. She received him as her family had an- 
ticipated, she saw him as a mere uninterested 
stranger; she met him with calm, cold polite. 
ness, and could ill conceal her astonishment at 
the agitation and despair of his manner, when 
he found Pa og that he wasno longerre 
membere e fond affection he had antici. 
pated. He could not repress his anxiety to re- 
mind her of their late attachment; but she only 
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haughty surprise. He now found that the only 
step which remained for bim was to endeavour | 
to make a second impression on her renovated | 
heart; but he failed. There was still some mys- 
terious influence which attached their minds, 
but the alliance on her part had totally changed 
its former tone, and when she did permit her 
thoughts to dwell upon him, it was rather with 
aversion than esteem; and her family, after 
long encoureging his addresses, at length per- 
suaded him to forego his suit, which.with a hea- 
vy, hopeless heart, he assented to, and bade her 
adicu. 

Butyghe dye of his fortune was cast; he could 
no iii. walk heedlessly by those scenes 
where he had spent hoursof happiness, and he 
felt that, wander where he might, that happi- 
ness could never return. At length, to crown 
his misery, the last ray of hope was shortly af- 
ter shaded by the marriage of his mistress.°— 





+ W— now abandoned every prospect at home, 
_ and, in order to shake off that melancholy 


which was gathering like rust around his heart, 
went to the Continent ; but change of scene is 
but aehange of ill to those who must bear with 
them the cause of their sorrow, and find within 
that aching void the world can never fill. He 
hurried in vain from one«cene of excitement to 
anoth@®; society had no spell to soothe his me- 
mory, and change no charm to lull it; 
Still slowly pass’d the melancholy day, 

“And still the stranger wist not where to stray.” 
Atlength he joined the cause of the struggling 
Greeks, and his name has been often and ho- 
norably mentioned among the companions of 
Lerd Byron at Missolonghi. After his lord- 
ship’s death he still remained in Greece, but his 
constitution was too weak to be of active ser- 
vice as a Palikari. He had, therefore, taken a 
post in the garpison, which held possession of 
the castle den of Navarino, in the Morea, 
and was wounded in the action of Ephacteria, 
in the summer of 1825. ‘The unskilful manage- 
ment of a native surgeon during his confine- 
ment in the fortress, previous to his surrender 
to Ibrahim Pacha, and a long and dangerous 
sickness from the malaria of Pylos, combined 
with scanty diet and bad attendance from his 
Greek domestics, united with his broken spirit 
to bring on a rapid consumption. It was under 
these circumstances that Mr R——, who now 
accompanied him, had found him in a village in 
the district of Maiha, and had since paid him 
every attention in his power. By cautious man- 

“agement and gentle voyages he had brought 
him to Hydra, where he was enabled to procure 
him a passage in a French vessel, from whence 
he hoped to find a British ship to land him in 

England, where his last moments might be 
watched by friendly eyes, and his bones rest 
with his fathers The particulars of this inhos- 
pitable reception I have already recounted ; but 
we at last saw him fixed under the care of an 
old French officer at Smyrna, who engaged to 
pay him every requisite attention, till he should 
depart for Europe, or for another world.” 

“ The following day we called to see W : 
but we found that hb’ nan sympathy would soon 
cease for him; the step of death was already 
on the threshold. The surgeon of H. M.S. Cam- 
brain had been to see him, but all prospects of 
his surviving had fled. The fatigue of his re- 
moval from the vessel, his exposure to the sun 
in the boat whilst landing, and his annoyance 
at the inn, seemed to have bhuggied down the 
few remaining sands of his elaine he felt 
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*She is at present the wife of a gentleman of emi- 
nence at the Irish bar. 
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himself that time was drawing to a close with 
him. He was perfectly collected, and as fully 
as he could, was giving his last directions to his 
friend, who had so generously attended him ; he 
spoke much of his family, and gave particular 
messages to each, pointing out to R the 
various little trinkets he wished to send them as 
dying memorials of himself; a ring which he 
still wore on his finger, and which bore the in- 





scription,“ To the memory of my dear mother,” | 


he desired might be buried with him, together 
with a locket which was suspended from his 
neck, and contained a lock of raven hair; he 
did not mention whose. But words could not 
paint the expression of his countenance, nor the 
sad sublimity of voice, when for the last time, 
he feebly grasped the hand of his affectionate 
friend, thanked him for all his former kindness, 
and bade him his last mortal farewell; he short- 
ly afier sank into an apparently painless lethar- 
gy, from which he never aroused himself. It 
was evening before he died; there was not a 
breath of wind to wave the branches of the 
peach trees around his window, through which 
the sun-beams were streaming on his death-bed, 
tingec with the golden dyes of sunset. It was in 
a remote corner in Smyrna, and no sound dis- 
turbed the calm, silent progress of death; the 
sun went down at length behind the hills; the 
clear, calm voice of the Muezzin from his tower 
came from the distant city, and again all was 
repose. We approached the bed of W , 
but his soul had bade adieu to mortality; he 
had expired but a moment before, without a 
sigh and without a struggle.” 

«The following day the remains of poor W. 
were interred in the English burying ground.— 
The few travellers at the moment in Smyrna, 
attended, and the Janissaries of the Comal pee: 
ceded the coffin, which was bourne by four sai- 








lors, covered with an English ensign. On a soli- 
tary corner of the cementry, beside a group of 
cypresses, his grave was dug by the attendant 
of the British hospital; and his last remains 
rested by those countrymen who have fallen 
victims to the climate of the Levant. Mr. A- 
rundel, the chaplain to the factory, read the 
service of the church over his tomb; and per- 
haps never was pronounced under more melan- 
choly circumstances, beneath the calm, bright 
sky of Asia, on an eminence which looked down 
on the bustle of the city, but was far removed 
from its din and clamor, and disturbed by no 
sound save the sigh of his friend, the hum of the 
glittering insects fluttering in the sunshune, and 
the hollow rattle of the clay on the receptacle 
of the wanderer’s dust.” 


—— 


The following tale is from the pen of the Edi- 
tor of the New York Chrystal Hunter: 


THE BOY WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 


And there was, too, in that same bark, 
A father and his son. H. K. White. 


He watch’d it wistfully, until away 

*' T'was borne by the rude wave, wherein ’twas cast; 

Then he himself went down. Byron. 

Mr. Albert was an Englishman who had mar- 
ried a delicate woman, possessed of amiable 
manners. {It was an union of love; and Mrs. 
Albert had the misfortune to fird her husband's 
pecuniary circumstances in a declining state 
prior to the period of giving birth to a first child. 
A knowledge of Mr. Albertig difficulties preyed 
upon the fine mind of the wife, and brought on 
a premature illness. 


A noble, blue-eyed boy, beheld a father’s face ; 














sought a sphere for whieh her pufity and amia- 
ble manners had entitled her. 

It would be idle to say Mr. Albert did not 
mourn, and useless to describe his grief. The 
fond heart of a sorrowing husband experiences 
a dreadful void. 

Feeling acutely the loss of bis wife, and the 
derangement of his affairs, Mr. Albert determin- 
ed to leave his little living treasure in the care 
of a kind maiden aunt, sail for the shores of A- 
merica, and try to gain, by his talents and in- 
dustry, a settled home for himself and his boy. 

Only three years passed over his head before 
he realized his wishes; and, with an anxious 
heart, he sought again the British shore, to re- 
ceive his child, and carry him to the Jand of li 
berty. Mr. Albert could not refrain from a fa- 
ther’s and widowed husband’s tears, when he 
“called back the tangles” of the fair boy’s 
bright locks, and saw, in his laughing eyes, a 
resemblance of his sainted mother. 

When Mr. Albert got on board the vessel, 
which was bound for the western continent, oh, 
how he watched each look, smile, and tear of 
the child with the golden locks! Never did the 
first Adam nurture a plant of Paradise with 
more fondness than this father cherished his on- 
ly son. « 

The British channel is always a dangerous 
one to vessels, especially in the winter season— 
and it was at that time of the year Mr. Albert 
and his fair haired boy left Albion's Isle. But 
the ship bravely rode the waves, and “ walked 
the waters like a thing of life.” The captain 
had the pleasure of safely passing Cape Clear, 
(the most southern point of Ireland,) and was 
soon enabled to get all that a seaman, possess- 
ed of a good vessel, requires--plenty of sea-room. 

Mr. Albert did not leave the side of his little 
child during the period of sea-sickness; but, 
with all the intense anxiety so beautifully dis- 
played in a mother’s love, the father watched the 
feverish form, and ministered to every little 
fancy. The boy was naturally strong, and he 
soon shook off this universal troubler of all per- 
sons unused to sea. And then did he display 
those beautiful wild flights and innocent joys 
which a father’s sight enjoys, and with which 
every kind of disposition is gratified. The lit- 
tle merry fellow became a favourite with the 
captain, officers, and even the very crew. 

t was upon a bright day, when the ship was 
sailing a southerly direction, that the child stole 
from the cabin. His father was occupied at the 
time in listening to an account of the perils en- 
countered by the captain upon a former voyage. 
The boy climled up the side of the ship, and 
stooped over her bulwarks for the purpose of 
locking down upon the broad waves. A fright- 
ful situation! ! aon 

“Your bright haired boy has gone up the ca- 
bin stairs,” said the captain to the father.. 

Mr. Albert immediately ascended to the deck ; 
and all the blood of his cheek shrunk to hisheart 
when he saw the situation of his son. But the 
boy gave him no time to think, for, partl 
turning round his neck, and taking his Sook 
hands from their resting place, he attempted to 
wave his father towards him. 

At that moment, a sea struck the opposite 
side of the vsssel—the boy lost his balance—he 
fell into the black water, and a huge billow dis- 
played him upon its swelling back ! 

The wretched father uttered a dreadful shriek 
and sprang over the bulwark into the sea. 

The man at the helm was the only person at 
that time upon deck. He instantly left the 
wheel, ran down cabin stairs, and with a 











but at the same moment, a mother’s spirit 
1 aq 


trembling lip told the master of the accident. 
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« Out with the boat in an instant!” roared 
the captain, and, at the same time, running 
wildly about the deck, “ call the fresh watch! 
and about ship immediately!—Mate up the 
shrouds directly; keep a sharp eye upon the 
poor gentleman and his boy, and let your arm 
be directed to where the waves carry them.” 

The captain sas the first to spring into the 
boat, and his erew eagerly followed him. For 
never did a true American sailor wait for a se- 
cond order, when his aid was required, Brave- 
ry and kindness of heart are often synonymous. 

« Pull, my lads; for God's sake pull!” said 
the captain, as he kept turning round, at one 
time to see the mate on the mast, pointing out 
the direction the bodies had taken, and then, to 
steer the boataright. The men did not uttera 
word; but pulled at the oars with all their pow- 
er. 
“Tis a drifting sea,” said the captain. Not 
one of the men answered him; but each conti- 
nued to laber away. 

«I have my fears'—keep a good look out at 
the head of the boat, Atkins!” 

Here the captain turned around to look again 
at the directing arm upon the ship’s mast; and 
he turned deadly cold when he saw the mate 
raise, as if in alarm, his Hands on high !— 

“God of heaven!” cried the captain, “ then 
they have indeed sunk!” — 

“*T saw it,” exclaimed the second officer, who 
was stationed at the bows of the boat. I saw it 
shake its jaws! And look, Sam, is that the yel- 
low gulf-weed between his teeth ? Surely it can’t 
be the poor child’s hair!” 

The dreadful catastrophe was soon partly 
told. A billow, lightly tinged with blood, arose 
round the boat, and displayed within its centre 
a huge shark! 

No tracts of the poor father was perceivable. 
The captain grew sick at the heart. 

«Take the helm, Atkins,” he said, keeping 
his eye fixed on the bottom of the boat. The 
second mate’s cheek had a cold tear upon it, as 
he, in silence, obeyed his commander’s orders. 
And a fine expression of still sorrow was per- 
ceivable upon the face of every man composing 
the boat's crew. 

Slowly and faintly did the captain ascend the 
side of his ship. 

« Let me not be called during the night,” he 
said, addressing his first officer ; ‘and do not 
show me the log book for some days to come.” 

He then entered his state-room, fastened the 
door, and fell upon his bed, sobbing violently. 

The night watch was set; but not a man dis- 
turbed the stillness of the deck with a heavy 
tread. The heavens looked cold and bright, 
nought was heard through the dark hours but 
the light cry of the wheel, as the man at the 
helm looked at the binnacle light, and kept the 
vessel up to the wind. C. EB. E. 





THE FEMALE HEART. 

The female heart may be compared to a garden, 
which, when well cultivated, presents a continued 
succession of fruits and flowers, to regale the soul, 
and delight the eye: but, when neglected, pro- 
ducing a crop of the most noxious weeds; large 
and flourishing, because their growth is in propor- 
tion to the warmth and richness of the soil from 
which they spring. Then let this ground be faith- 
fully cultivated ; let the mind of the young and 
lovely female be stored with useful knowledge, 
and the influence of women, though undiminished 
in power, will be like ** the’diamond of the desert,” 
sparkling and pure, whether surrounded by the 
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sands of desolation forgotten and unknown, or pour- 
ing its refreshing streams through every avenue of 
the social and moral habit. 





THE MIRROR. 
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E-ctract from an unpublished Address, commendato- 
ry of the Christian charities of Women. 

Next to the ministers of righteousness, the gen- 
tle sex, have in all ages, distinguished themselves 
by the lustre which they have constantly shed on 
every branch and department of charity. Though 
women in their social course of action, describe a 
smaller circle than men, yet it has been well ob- 
served, that the perfection of a circle consists not 
in its dimensions but in its correctness. Iemight 
proceed to illustrate the truth of this remark by 
naming individuals, some of whom are known to 
most of those who compose this auditory—indivi- 
duals exemplary for the fulfilment of the charities 
of mother, daughter, friend, and benefactor—but 
motives of delicacy probibit such a gratification. — 
But if we examine the roll of ancient, or some of 


ing the sex but bare justice to declare, that it 
seems to us as if the Deity, from wise purposes, had 
infused into the hearts of woman a double portion 
of the true spirit of christianity, unwearied kind- 
ness, tender piety, and practical commisseration. — 
No wonder, indeed, that a system of faith which 
breathes benevolence and is based on charity, 
should have been early adopted and zealously pro- 
pagated by so many illustrious women. To omit 
earlier cases, and later instances, I shall briefly men- 
tion two only, one of which occured during the 
middle agei@f darkness, the other, after the day- 
star of reformation had arisen in Europe. Twelve 
centuries ago the mild and pious Bertha, first in- 
troduced the charities of the Gospel, into a royal 
branch of the Saxon Heptarchy. And thus by a 
woman was the glorious and civilizing work begun 
of christianizing our gross and ferocious progeni- 
tors. Nine centuries afterwards, Bullen, the mo- 
ther of Elizabeth, that British Queen who became 
the pillar of Protestanism,—Bullen, the gentle and 
accomplished ; she who became a victim to her 
inexorable tyrant, at a time when superstition had 
corrupted the purity of the Gospel—protected, in 
England, the devout leaders of evangelical refor- 
mation. And it was those leaders who afterwards 
educated so many luminaries of piety and learning. 
And it was these and their successors who in the 
land of our forefathers, diffused the radiant light of 
reason and revelation It was these men who in- 
structed that sect of puritans in church and state, 
who finally led across the Alantic, preferring hard- 
ship in a howling wilderness, to bigotry and bon- 
dage in their native land, a sect who by thus evad- 
ing persecution aud the creed of the divine right 
of Kings, became the founders of our republican- 
ism, knowledge and charity, whose posterity have 
aggrandized the rights of man throughout this wes- 
tern world. Thus, the benevolent Parent of the 
Universe seems te have appointed the docile minds 
or gentle influence of illustrious women, to imbibe 
and diffuse the blessed spirit of christian reforma- 
tion and charity. : 





the brightest pages of modern history, it will be do. | 


; recognized the genuine human being. Even the 





| it an additional beauty, by reason of the secret ap 


| heads of those who possess them, and that action 





nature in general. If men possessa more deter- 









FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

When Mrs. Jordan sang, it was the heart in her 

voice that came through, and made her very song / 
forgotten. The orchestra ceased, and the house 



























































homeliest utilities when brought into contact with 
a refinement, and gracefully managed, reflect upon 


peal they make to our paramount sense of good.- 

It wasa pleasant surprise to usthe other day, when 
visiting our friends, to hear an answer brought from 
a young lady who was sent for to take agpart in a 
duett. ‘* That her fingers were all a but 
she would come to us the moment she got it off.” 
The same band that could play an instrument was 
making a pudding, as it ought todo, The union 
of accomplishments is less respected now a days, 
than it was im the times of my Lady Pembroke atid 
Mrs. Hutchinson, when a lady’s hand could at one 
minute be playing on the “heavenly verginalls,” 
and at the next was deep in pickles and preserves. 
‘They could not spell then,’ scornfully exclaims a 
modern fine lady, No madam ; spelling was not so 
common as it is now. Let us pique oupselves as 
we ought upon that interesting advantage, especi- 
ally as itis an evidence of the diffusion of letters 
among rich and poor; but the real progress of 
knowledge does not consist in acquiring one utility 
and leaving another. The hand is most accom- 
plished, which is fullest of power. To be perfect, 
we would have it be able to spell, and to work, and 
to play, and to make a tart or a bed; and to dress, 
and to dandle a child, and to twitch the ear of a : 
friend, and to wipe the tears fgm one’s eyes, and 
to be kissed in old age with . beyond rever- 
ence. Is it deficient in any of the perfections? Let 
it be able to lay itself with encouragement on the 


% 


gives it the spirit of them all. Next toan absolute 
piece of genius, the greatest accomplishments any 
one can possess, are a love of nature and of books, 


VARIZTY. 











Tn 
Lilerary.—At the late Commencement of Hamp- 

den Sydney College, the Literary and Philosophi- ’ % 

cal Society of that Institution appointed Willi f 


C. Rives, Esq. of Albemarle, and Nelson Page, 
Esq. of ‘Cumberland, Orators for the next Anni- 
versary ; and Daniel Bryan, Esq., of Alexandriz, 
to deliver the Poem. 





Singular Fanaticieom.—Dr. Henderson, in his 
interesting journal of a tour in Russia, says, he vis- 
ited one family of dissenters, who carried their su- 
perstitions so fur, that the mistress of the house re- 
fused to sit at table with him, because one of his 
companions had metal buttons on his travelling 
coat, and another had a tobacco pipe in his hand.— 
Their aversion to snuff was so great, that if a box 
happens to lay on the table, the part on which it 
has been laid, must be planed out, before thie table 
will be used again. 





Cottrage certainly is of no sex, but a faculty of 
the soul—sand however custom may depress, or dis- 
courage it in females, it certainly belongs to human 









SU 


‘THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














mined courage in perils which they forsee, women 
are allowed to be blessed with a superior presence 
of mind in sudden dangers ; and perhaps the lat- | 
ter is one of the most distinguishing characteristics 
of true courage. j 
COLLINS. | 

Nothing seems more unaccountable than the ca- | 
price of public taste. The poems of Collins, of 
which such numerous impressions have lately 
found a sale, were received with such coldness on 
their first publication, that the unhappy and disap- 
pointed @uthor, in a fit of disgust and indignation, 
burned the greater part of the copies with his own 
hand. 
whose genius Langhorne speaks as approaching to 


Yet this was the man, of the felicity of | 


inspiration, in a passage to which Mr. Roscoe has 
ly given a sanction, by citing it in his preface to 
the Life of Leo X. 

In what strange torpor were the fancy, the feel- 
ings, and the taste of the nation buried, when they 
could receive wich indifference the Ode on the Pas- 
sions, and the Odes to Fear and to Evening *—But 
these, perhaps, are too abstract for the multitude, 
who cannot admire them ull long established au 
So it 


thority supersedes their own judgments. 
was even with Milton, whose early compositions, 
the Mycidas, L’Allegro, and I] Penseroso, the very 
essence of Poetry, were little noticed by his cotem- 
poraries, while the vile doggrel of such wretched 
rhymers as Cleveland and Brome, and others of the 
same stamp, was universally praised and admired. 

Collins is a proof that he who gives up the reins 
to his fancy may act injuriously to his own happi- 
ness; but who candeny that he stands the best 
chance of attaining the mantle of a puet’ 


MARRYING WITH A RING. 


always to be without end. 





‘The custom of marrying with a ring seems to 
have been first borrowed from the Romans, a- 
mong whom it was usual for the man to give his 
intended a small token of this sort, as a sign of 
the contract between them. The ring itself was, 
Yn Pliny’s time, of plain iron,without any stone in 


it, but was afterwards made of gold. And this, it | 


seems, the engaged fair one always wore in 


ae sight, as a sort of caveat emplor, or no- 
1 


ce of all concerned, that she was no longer dis- 
engaged. And, by the way, this practice was 
obviously both honest and convenient, as it 
served to put sober gentlemen on their guard 
against the possible airs of coquettes. And ac- 
cordingly we find that the good father ‘Turtul 
lian allows the Christian Convert to wear it, and 
says very beautifully of her, “ she wore no gold 
except @pon the middle finger, which her be- 
frothed had circled with his matrimonial ring.” 
Afterwards, however, it seems, the ring was on- 
ly given at the time of marriage, and then hay- 
ing lost its original use, it came to be looked up- 
co, as Hooker saith, only as a little symbol « to 
testify mutual love, or rather to serve as a 
pledge of conjunction in heart and mind agreed 
upon between them.” 
Still it is a very pretty mystic type, and sug- 
ecsts a great deal to a lively fancy. ‘Tuus, be- 
s obviously a symbol of perfec- 


ine round 
g 








tion and of eternity, having neither beginning 
nor end that we can see, is, of course, a proper 
emblem of Jove that usually begins (except in 
some romantic cases) without notice, and ought 





POETRY. 





We recognise in the following lines, the warm 
heart and generous sensibilities of the Author of 
the AppeaL ror THE Boston Banp and other works 
of merit: 
FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
FRIENDSINP’S COMPLAINT. 


Verses addressed to » an endeared poectial 
correspondent, on account of his protracted silence, 





Sweet.as the breathings of the vernal gale 
That sports amidst the wild grape’s tragrant bow- 
ers ; 
Or music fraught with Love’s enchanting tale 
Breathed o’er some gentle lake in moonlight 
hours :— 





Grateful as freedom’s beams to captive’s eyes, 
When, forth from dungeon cells and darkness led, | 
lle views again the smiling fields and skies, | 
And feels their breezy fresiness round him shed: | 


Thus sweet—thus grateful—to my thrilling soul, 
Were thy rich messages of mind and heart, 

When with thy friends thou did’st my name enrol, 
Loved minstrel! and to me thy smiles impart. 


For in thy lofty thoughts and glowing strains | 
1 saw disclosed that pure etherial mind, 

Whose power sublime, in rapture’s magic chains, 
My fervid bosom’s strongest faith can bind :— 


Whose feelings high all sordid influence spurn— 
To joys that spring from virtuous deeds, aspire— 

And, while up glory’s heights they soar and burn, 
Imbue with tuneful i.fe their charming lyre. 





But now, alas! to me thy mind is sealed— 
Months after months have rolled in gloom away 
Since its bright thoughts, in kindest words revealed, 
Iiumed my heart with many a cheering ray. 


Thy silence, cold as winter’s freezing breath, 
Has withered half my bosom’s dearest joys ; 
And still, relentless as the frown of death, 
Its lingering blooms of anxious hope destroys, 


© why to me thy proffered hand extend, 
And bind me to thy breast with noble zeal ? 
Why didst thou claim me as thy valued friend, 
And own for me a brother’s love to feel ? 


Could I in aught thy generous trust betray ? 
How, how could J, in language or in deed, 
With cold return thy kind regards repay, 
When for thy weal my faithful breast would 
bleed ? 


Though poor my thoughts, and unadorned my style, 
Yet from my heart’s profoundest depths they 
ow, 
Unstained by selfish taint—untinged with guile— 
And warm with bland affection’s purest glow.. 


Impervious mystery op thy silence rests— 
But still I would believe thy vows sincere ; 

Still fondly hope that ours are kindred breasts 
Whose friendship time shall strengthen and en- 





dear. 


i: Then from my heart this painfulaveight remove, 
No longer chill me with neglect’s cold blight ; 
Let me again, sweet Bard! thy kindness prove— 
Oh put these fears—these torturing doubts to 

flight! D. B. 
Alexandria. 





From the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1827. 
TO MELANTHE. 


Is it a bliss to see a crowd 
Gazing on thee, 
On like a gilded insect, proud 
In flattery sun thee? 
Is there not a dearer thing, 
Than when a fop, with painted wing, 
Too poor to bless, too weak to sting, 
Dreams he has won thee? 


13 it a bliss to think thy charms 
Are lauded ever ; 
That all would rush into thy arms 
And leave thee never? 
O! is it not a sweeter thought, 
‘That only one thy love has sought ; 
And in his soul that love is wrought 
So deep it cannot sever ? 


Is it a bliss to hear thy praise 
By all repeated : 
To dream around of sunny days, 
Then find thee cheated ? 
O! happier the hidden flower 
Within a far secluded bower, 
Whither some mind of gentle power 
Ilas long retreated. 


Js it not bliss to hear thy name 

From lips so holy ?— 
O! better than the transient flame, 

That circles folly. 
If thou art lovely, thou wilt find 
Pure worship from so pure a mind; 
And love, that will not leave behind 

One taint of melancholy. 

J.G. Percervar. 





FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 
THE LEGEND OF THE ROCKS. 
A volume entitled the Legend of the Rocks and 
other poems, by James Nack, has been put into our 
hands. ‘The author is a young man who has been 


| educated at the Deaf and Dumb Institution in this 


city, and these poems contain numerous pathetic 
allusions to the misfortune under which he labors. 
In reading the volume before us, we could not 
but feel surprised at the circumstance that a person 
deprived of the sense of hearing should always 
give such perfect rhymes, and preserve the mea- 
sure with such uniform accuracy and attention to 
the quantity. In addition to the merit of smooth 
versification many passages deserve the praise of 
being written with great feeling and no inconsidera- 
ble beauty. The following stanzas from the Min- 
strel Bay, of the poems of this collection, are a fa- 
vorable specimen of the work. 


Earth! thou art lovely—loveliest in this— 
By woman—augel woman ! thou art trod ;— 
Woman, the centre of our ev’ry bliss ; 
To man the dearest boon receiv’d from God ; 
Whon, if creation were condemn’d to miss, 
Chaos again his desolating rod 
O’er the dominion he has Jost, would sway, 
And earth, with all her charms, become his prey. 


Earth! thou art fair and glori@tis, but all 
Thy beauty and thy glory are a shade, 
That low beneath the hand of time must fall :— 
And Woman ! must thou too in dust be laid ? 
Ah no! the beauteous fetters that enthral 
The spirit, are only decreed to fade ; 
The spirit on a seraph’s glowing wing, 
From earth shall to its native heaven spring. 


Thine earthly shrine is but thy prison—still 
Such loveliness is flung around thee here, 
That as it beams before mine eyes, they fill 
At times, unbidden, with the tremulous tear, 
And through my bosom shoots a painful thrill 
To thibk that aught so beautiful—so dear— 
Should to the hand of death resign its bloom, 
A trophy to enwreatb around the tomb ! 


